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COBOURG THEATRE. 


The long promised production, entitled “ The Reign of 
Terror ; or, The Horrors of the French Revolution? 
was, Dec. 27, the holiday treat at the Cobourg Theatre, 
Long before the commencement of the. piece, the house 
was thronged to excess, and it was scarcely possible to 
gain admittance either to the boxes, pit, or gallery ; but 
the visitors were as noisy as they were numerous, and 
scarcely a sentence was heard from the beginning to the 
end of the performance, The most remarkable scenes 
were, the exterior and interior of the Bastille, the Bar. 
rier-gate, and the Guillotine. The most original objects 
were, the gory head of a Royalist, some twenty dozen 
caps of liberty, a considerable quantity of crackers, and 
an antiquated hackuey-coach, drawn by “ two real hor- 
ses.” The most prominent characters, of course, were 


‘Louis of France, Robespierre, Marat, Marie Antoinette, 


Charlotte Corday, Jacobines, Sans Culottes, Brissotinists, 


Girondists, and the rabble of the National Guard. Ifthe~. 


piece contained a plot, which we believe it does not, we 
were totally unable to understand it, chiefly because the 
battles in the pit and gallery were quite as numerous as 
those upon the stage, and the noise from all parts of the 
house perfectly sufficient to split the ears of the critic. 
We saw enough to inform our readers, that the piece de- 
scribes the escape, the seizure, and the execution of 
Louis XVI., and Louis the King is personated by Lewis 
the actor ; that Mr. HENLEY enacts his chief counsellor, 
Malsherbes ; and particularly that Maximilian Robes. 
pierre is represented by Mr. H. KEMBLE, who, after 
much noise and butchery, is.shot by the populace, when 
as acomment on the title of the production,—“ anecdotic 
melo-drama,”—he- puts his: hand to his jaw, and surren- 
ders, to share'the fate of his ionumerable victims. Seve- 
ral clffracters, that are neither historic nor anecdotic are _ 


introduced into the piece. Mr. DavIDGE is very merry ~ 


’ as an English cobler ; and Mr. Le CLercg as a French © 


—Y 


barber. Mr. BENGOUGH performs the part of an old ~ 
royalist soldier ; and Mr. CogHam is his son. Mr, 
RowsorTunam is an aristocrat, entitled the “ Marquis de * 
Grandeceeur ; and Miss Watson, his daughter Emmeline... 
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MISS FOOTE. 


What is 30 fair, 30 exquisitely good! _ 
Is she not more than painting can express, 
Or youthful: poet's fancy, when they love? 
FAIR PENITENT, Il. 1. 
a ae ea = } bright 
; ‘dt airy region stream so bright, 
That hinds would sing and think it. were not night. 
ROMEO & JULIET, ff. 2. 


Coal 


‘Taie-youug lady, (whom cireumstances, ese 
tondtorious; have rendered an object ‘of considerabl 





jablicinterest! and) sympathy,) was born in June, 1798," 

M\Pipmbhth: Her father, it'has ‘been stdted, is! a’ 

of the great 'Samvet Foore,’ tle dramatist’ 

mer, and for several vents hetd’a coninfidston 
Oo 
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in the army, and is still an officeron the half-pay est. 
blishment: at the period of Miss Foore’s birth x 
was proprietor and manager of the Plymouth Theatre, 
Her mother’s maiden name was Hart, the daughter of 
Mr. CHARLEs Hart, of London. Mrs. Foore’s mar. 
riage excited the disapprobation of her friends, and 
the infant Marra was ushered into the world withouts 
friend on the maternal and but few on the paternal side, 
who took any interest in her welfare. The quickness of 
her apprehension during her younger years was, hov. 
ever, witnessed with pleasure by all who knew her, 
and her education was not neglected: she was in fact 
when a child the theme of universal admiration, and it 
was, possibly, from a feeling of parental vanity, in 
itself excusable, that her father syffered his child to 
appear somewhat too early before the public gaze, ina 
school not the most renowned for the morality of its 
pupils. In July, 1810, she was induced to make her 
first attempt on the boards, at. Plymouth, as Juwli¢, 
then only twelve years of age, and notwithstanding th 
timidity natural to an age so tender, she surmounted the 
difficulties of the undertaking. in a way that left w 
doubt of her becoming a cherished favorite of the muse. 
Being warmly applauded by the audience, her father 
was encouraged to adopt such measures as were nec: 
sary towards her improvement and success in the live 
of life which had been marked out for her. In the 
ensuing year, during a very inclement winter, whe 
some amateurs of the drama resolved to act a series of 
plays for a charitable purpose, she and her mother cét- 
sented to perform-gratuitously, and the receipts amoul- 
ing to some hundreds of pounds were distributed among 
the poor. In assisting the gentlemen on this occasio 
herself and mother performed several laborious chara. 
ters, with uncommon approbation. In 1811 she 
tained a. regular line at her father’s theatre, and fe 
Susan Ashfield, Zorayda, and Emily Worthington bare 
heen spoken of as masterpieces of the histrionic #. 
In the course of that year the Corporation of Plym rw 
set up and patronized a rival theatre, and Mr. Foot!) ‘am 

abandoned a concern where he could anticipate nothing ©" 

, MG + 
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but ‘ruiv, and shortly afterwards set up an hotel at 
Exeter, where misfortune followed him, and he failed. 
‘Mrv.and Miss Foore at the closing of the theatre took 
leave ‘of their friends on their consequent separation 
from'a place where they had never ceased to gaiu 
“golden opinions from all sorts of people,” in an address 
‘that went powerfully home to the hearts and feelings of 
the’@udience. er rising fame having reached the 
metropolis, she determined to try her talents before 
“those whose praise is fame,” and accordingly, in May, 
1614, sie made her first appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and personated Amanthis, in “ The Child 
of Nature,” with such grace and effect that the manager 
‘complimented her with an immediate engagement. 
Young, beautiful, intelligent, refined, yet unsophisti- 
¢aléd, she was almost the creature she represented, 
‘dad failure was impossible. A liberal salary was assigned 
her, and though the characters which were given, her 
‘weré not of the first rate importance, the managers 
‘always considered the announcement of her name as 
‘tertain of obtaining for them a crowded house, We are, 
itdeed, by no means positive whether the prosperity of 
thattheatre has not been, in a great measure, owing to 
Whe'taste which its managers bave displayed in regard to 
femate'beauty. ‘Their stage has always been well-stocked 
With'’pretty, smart, stylish, ‘girls; who, though not 

ity of ranking amongst the first order of actresses, 
form nevertheless very attractive objects to the young 
ten of the town who constitute so large a portion of an 
badienice, and who by their good or ill report amongst 
thelr'sisters and cousins essentially aid or injure the 
litefésts of a theatre. Miss Foote became at this 
Se ‘one of the main props of the system which the 
Covent Garden managers have always pursued wit 
‘saeéess. That she has no pretensions to a rank higher 
fiau that ‘of second-rate actress must, perhaps, be 
@lowed ; bat no one will deny that she was at that period 
‘the’ prettiest girl on the stage: she always dressed 
‘Wastily and fashionably; looked delightfully ; and was 
“We*universal favorite among the lobby-loungers aud 
‘Wainteors of beauty: since she has become a mother, of 
we 02 
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course these attractions have a little faded. After her 
first appearance she supported with much talent » 
extensive range of characters, chiefly in the genteel a 
sentimental line, among which the two original 
‘Lucille, in the “ Forest of Bondy,” and Ulrica, in th 
farce of the “ King and the Duke,” stand pre-eminent 
conspicuous. She likewise gained great applange, fy 
her able personation of Miranda, in “ The Tempest? 
Her first effort in tragedy on the metropolitan boarda my 
on occasion of her own benefit, on Tuesday, June ¢ 
1824, when she enacted the part of Séatira, in“ Aig. 
ander the Great,” Mr. Betty (a near relative). playiy 
Alexander. She appeared the same evening, for the 
first time, as the representative of Aladdin, in “ Ty 
Wonderful Lamp.” In both these characters she gay 
incontestible proof of her talent, and indeed the pop, 
larity of the latter piece was entirely owing to her. 
ceftent acting. ' ' 
"We have now the most unpleasant part of our tak) 
perform. A.task which we always endeavour by every 
‘means in our power to avoid, we mean that of invading 
the private secrets of public performers; it has, hoy 
ever, been forced upon us—and sincerely as we may 
gret the circumstances, or unwilling we may be to enter 
upon them, we must not forget our duty to our readey 
by disappointing them of the expected detail, or,ae 
glecting to make our work a perfect record ofthe 
‘dramatic events of the day. rfl 
To the summer of 1815, Miss Foote was engaged » 
a star to perform at Cheltenham, and here she metand 
attracted the attention of the celebrated amateur :pe- 
former, FITZHARDING BERKELEY, better known by 
the name of Colone] BERKELEY. He offered his serviess 
to perform at her benefit, and as his previous ridiculom 
exhibitions like those of the well-known Romeo Coaty 
attracted crowded audiences, Miss F., on consideration, 
accepted ry offer. The house was full to. the ceiling, 
and Miss F. of course felt truly grateful for the aid. tha 
lent her. After thus ingratiating himself he seizedthe 


favorable opportunity to plead the passion with whic 
she had inspired him, and she iu return bestowed et 
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afections upon him. We shall not enter very minutely 
ig the transactions of this period, as our readers will 
them fully detailed in the condensed report of the 
which follows hereafter: we shall merely observe 

at Manta, seduced by his hollow professions of attach- 

seat, unfortunately fell into the snare spread for her, 
tat became, after receiving his solemn assurances of 
sking her his wife, the victim of an heartless, unprinci- 
seducer. For some months BERKELEY was unre- 
witting in his attentions, but pleaded unavoidable cir- 
amet in order to delay his marriage.* He_per- 
te the sonnpecting girl that an anion at that critical 
tire would injure’ the suit which he had in the 
iicourts to recover the forfeited earldom of 
fakELeY, but he solemnly avowed his intention of 
failing his contract the momeut he could do so without. 
injry'to his cange. In consequence the connexion con- 
tiitied for some years, during which time Miss Foote 
becanie the mother of two fine children, while ber 
hopes were buoyed up by deceitful representations and. 
proses which were never intended to be ‘fulfilled. 
Dering this period Miss F. had continually honorable 
fete made to her from various suitors, all of which she 
Wescompelied‘to decline, till at length becoming weary. 
ofthie‘delasion practised upon her she listened to the ad- 
dreses’ of JosEPpH HAYNE, Esq. of Burderop Park, 
Wiltshire, having previously broken off all ‘commanica- 


dina. 





*These circumstances are thus stated :— o 
“The mother of the Colonel, (one Mary Cone daughter 
ofa butcher at Gloucester) unfortunately produced her’ 
husband (Earl BERKELEY) more “ heirs at love” than’ 
“at'law,” not having been united to that nobleman till 
196 thongh the Colonel was born iu 1786. The Earl, 
indeed, ‘affirmed that a private marriage took place ia 
Hd, but the House of Lords disallowed the proofs ; 
ia’olisequeuce of which one of the Colonel’s younger 

ers became entitled to the dignity of the earldom; 
bephowever, with great magnanimity, refased to accept! 
it; and the Colonel has long been petitioning the crown 
fo'grant him the title that at present lies dormant. 

o 3 
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tion with her seducer. The former, although he became 
acquainted with all the facts of that unfortunate cop. 
nexion, offered her bis hand and fortune; which, ag may 
naturally be concluded, she instantly accepted. For 
unknown reasons he broke his engagement, and after. 
wards applied to her for pardon, which was granted; 
yet after this he made and broke fresh promises, and 
ultimately declined and broke off the match for eyer, 
On the occasion of his former reconciliation he uttered 
a ‘sentence that deserves to be recorded as a memento 
of the weakness and folly of the man who could dare to 
break through so solemn an asseveration :—“ May God,’ 
said he, “ strike me dead if ever I consent to separate 
myself from you!” For his breach of promise Mis 
FooTe brought an action for damages, and recovered 
£3,000. This case came before a jury on Tuesday the 
21st Dec. last; and as the facts developed during. the 
tria} are of a curious description, the following summary 
will not, we trust, be deemed veedlens in this place, 
The Attorney-General, in stating the plaintiffs case, 
observed, that the defendant is a young gentleman abgat 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, possessed of 
a large independent fortune, a man of the town, a ma, 
of fashion and gaiety. He was living in a house.in 
Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, and possessed, 
a country seat in the neighbourhood of Marlborough. 
The plaintiff, Miss FooTe, was well known to be a Jady 
of great beauty and accomplishments, and possessed 
the utmost fascination of manners. She was the daughter 
of a gentleman who had been an officer in his, Majesty's 
army, andshe was an actress of the highest talent ; she gid 
not come there, nor was it his intention, on ber part, to 
excite the compassion of the Court and Jury in her favow: 
—she came there merely for justice against Mr. Hayne; 
for an iujury done to her feelings of the deepest kind, 
He was sure that the Gentlemen of the Jury, wouldes 
that this was a case calling for lange amount of damage 
Tt must evidently he no small part or aggravation of the 
plaintiffs sufferings to be obliged, as she now felt be 
self, to expose anil to state every circumstance of by 
private life before that Court and the world, She, hom 
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ever, expressed no desire to conceal the errors iuto 
hich she had unhappily fallen; and when the Jury con- 
ered the situation of peril and temptation in which 
had been placed, he was quite sure they would not 
those errors altogether unpardonable. The father 
of. Foore, ia order to bring up. his family in 
SP irees had taken the Plymouth theatre, at which 







present plaintiff first made her appearaace. before 

he, public as an actress. From, thence she went to 
Covent, Garden Theatre, where she made her. first ap- 
ce in “ The Child of Nature.’ The year fol- 

ing, when she was but seventeen, she kad. an 
be tation to play at Cheltenham, where she became 
very. popular. It was here communicated to her by the 
manager, that a gentleman of great wealth and influence, 
oe much popularity—a gentleman deeply skilled in 
the world and in intrigue, and one of nv mean. theatrical 
talent himself—that, in short, Colonel BERKELEY, the 
deat son of the late Earl BERKELEY, wae desirous of 
layiog: a part with her, for her benefit. She eater- 
ined no. suspicions of his having formed any improper 
against her person and peace ;, and this led ber 

to accept his offer. He (the Attorney General), would 
aeqait the Colonel of having at this time, formed a pre. 
meditated scheme tu effect her ruin. The Colonel showed 
the most marked attention—eoon avowed the warmest 
regard and affection for her—and finally offered her 
marriage; but, he was, then making application ‘for a 
e, and was actually petitioning his. Majesty to 

that effect, it was impossible that their marriage. could: 
take place. then, as her profession and situation, in: life. 
Would. throw such an obstacle in the way, that’ the 
prayer, of bis petition would never be granted. For 
years she lived under the protection of Col. Bi and: 

di that.time he gave no intimation that he would perform 
bia. promise of marrying her: During all. that. time he. 
= hl no; pecuniary allowance beyond the- payment 
expenses which he himself had led her to incur; 

td. for the, whole five years that. she.continued to. live 
the presents that he had made did not amount. 


tmvalue to 1007. In. 1821. Mise Foors, bore'the Coloneb 
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a child, and in 1823 she was again pregnant by him. 
Then it was that she began to see the’ misery of her 
situation.’ For five years she had lived under the pro. 
tection of Col. BERKELEY, and she at last resolved that 
ualess he fulfilled his promise of marrying her before 
the birth of this child, all intercourse between them 
must cease for ever. At first he renewed his assurances 
of marriage, but he gradually broke them off, and in 
June, 1824, all connexion ceased between them : in fact 
Col. B. had not seen Mise Foote from the February 
preceding. In the spring of 1824, Mr. HAYNE first saw 
Miss Foore, at-Covent Garden Theatre. He was struck 
with her beauty, admired her talents, and ‘became au- 
xious to be introduced to her. That could not be ac- 
complished, as she lived retired at her father’s house; 
but in June her benefit came on, when Mr. Hayne called 
at her house in Keppel-street, to procure boxes for 
himself and friends. He then conversed with Miss 
Foote, but had .more communication with her father. 
Thas their acquaintance commenced, and Mr. Hayne 
invited Mr. Foote to spend some days with him at 
Kitson-hall in Statfordsbire, a seat. which Mr. Hayne 
then occupied. The invitation’ was. accepted by Mr. 
Foote, and here it was that Mr. Hayne informed bia 
of his anxious wish to pay his addresses to his daughter. 
Mr. F.. told him that it was in vaio, as she had been for 
some time under an engagement to marry Col. BERKELEY. 
Thus the matter -was broken off for that time, but in 
January, 1824, Mr. HAYNE came to Keppel-street, and 
repeated to Mrs. Foote what he said to Mr. Ff. in the 
cotntry, about his wish to pay his addresses to her 
daughter. She also repeated to Mr. HAYNE, that her 
daughter was under an engagement to marry Col. B; 
that it was one of long standing; but that if the ar- 
rangement was not completed, there could be no objection 
to.Mr. HaYNE, as a young gentleman of character and 
fortune —The Attorney-General then went: on to state 
the interviews between the parties. She, as it might be’ 
expected, asked for time to consider ‘his proposition;’ 
but he urged his suit in so ardent-and impassioned @ 
manner, that he obtained from her a promise of marriage. 
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He told her also, that he must return to the country, but 
he went he would take her and her friends to the 

and they would thea spend the evéning together, 

Tpthe Opera they went. Unfortunately for her, others 
{fom what motive he could not divine) thought proper 
to. interfere : and the Jury would be astonished to learn, 
that. by some spy or other Col. BERKELEY was informed 
ofthe interview between Mr. HayNE and Miss Foore, 
the intended meeting at the Opera. What right had 

‘ol, B. to. interfere in this young lady’s concerns? He 
had.seduced her under .a promise whieh he had violated, 
and she had broken off all connexion with him. ‘What 
right, then, had Col. B. with any other arrangement she 
choose to make? Col. B., however, accompanied 

. MAXSE, went to the pit of the Opera, on the night 
»Mr. H. and Miss F. were there. Col. B. immedi- 
wely:sent Mr. Maxse to the box in which Mr. H. was, 
requesting to speak with him in the pit. When Mr. H. 
syne to. him, he asked him for an explanation of bis 
with respect to Migs F., and required a ‘meeting 

or the next afternoon. when Col. B. would’ be attended 
.Mr. Maxse. Col. B. had no previnus acquaintance 
with Mr. H., but when they met next day, every thing 
rel to his connexion with Miss F.— every thing 
‘to the two children—was disclosed by him’ to 

Me. H. Col. B. laughed and joked about the matter, 
aad even produced a paper, which he proposed Mr. H. 
thoald.sign, calling on Miss F. to declare whether she 
Yould in future live under the protection of Col. B. or 
of him, (Mr..H.). This was refused. Mr. H., however, 
Yery ueturally said that he would break off the match 
between himself and Miss F.; and Col. B. said scoffingly 
§ Well, 1 suppose 1 must go and pass the night in 
and try and. console Miss Foore for the 

lows she is likely to sustain.”—To do an injury to a 
was. totally unworthy of a man of honor; but 

oa man to blight the prospects of a beautiful and 
' woman, whom he had ruived, was conduct 
‘ae he (the Attorney-General) could not trast 
in. using language he thought sufficient to express 
jon of. Mr. H. accordingly wrote a short 
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note to Miss F., apprising her, that after what he had 
been told it ‘was impossible for him to continue ‘the 
connexion. Neither he nor his client blamed Mr. ¥, 
for his determination. The circumstance of the two 
children certainly justified him in breaking off the 
match. When Miss F. received the note she was imme. 
diately satisfied she had been treacherously dealt with; 
but Mr. H. had dealt kindly by her, and’ she felt 
grateful: to him. She was most anxious to juform hin 
that she had no desire to hold him to his engagement 
and therefore she solicited an interview with him ‘in 
order to explain every thing to him, which took place 
at Marlborough in presence of Miss F.’s mother, Of 
this meetiug Col. B. also, by some means or other, became 
acquainted, and he deputed Lord Wm. LENox to watch 
the movements of the parties; at the meeting Miss F. 
explained her conduct, and Mr. H. expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied; he treated Miss F. with kindnes 
and attention; they returned to town, and she’ shortly 
received a letter from him, inviting’ a renewal of their 
correspondence, At this time the two children whith 
Miss F. had by Col. B. were, up to this time,’ under the 
protection of their mother; but a negociation was on 
foot for removing them from her, and placing them under 
the vare of the Colonel. Miss F., entertaining the 
feelings of a mother, was of course very averse to the 
proposition for her parting with the children; Mr. fi, 
however, pressed her to accede to the proposifios, 
urging as a reason that the future interests of ‘the 
children would probably be advanced by their bein 

under their father’s eye, and at length Miss F. vé 

reluctantly consented to relinquish the custody of them, 
and they were placed under the care of the Colonel. 
After this Mr. H. waited upon Miss F. in ‘Keppel street, 
and made his proposal of marriage. The Jury would 
recollect that Mr. HaYNe was’ not a boy; he wavit 
that time in his twenty-third or twenty-fourth ‘year. 
(Mr. ScaRLETT here said he was at the time only twenty- 
two.) He was versed in the affairs of the ‘world, ‘a 
was perfectly capable both of judging and acting for 
himself. He distinetly renewed ‘his. proposals ‘of mat 
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tage, declared himself perfectly satisfied with the con- 
dect.of Miss F., and deprecated the cruel treatment she 
hed received at the hands of Col. BERKELEY. Miss 
Poors told bim that she placed the most implicit reliance 
<a.his good faith and honour, and consented.to a renewal 
oftheir former acquaintance. The Attorney-General 
then described the preparations for the wedding, which 
westatake place on the 6th September, and that the 
defendant stated that he had recently suffered great 
leetes by the depreciation. in value of his West India 
property, but that he had 46,000/. in the fands, 40,000/. 
of which he was anxious to settle on Miss Foore, in 
this way, for himself and her to receive the dividends 
during their joint lives, and after the death of: the sur- 
Vivor of them, to be distributed equally among the 
' ¢thildren of the marriage, if any; and if at the death 
of Mr,H., and Miss F. should survive him, but.have no 
children, then half the 40,0007. was to become the 
deelute property of Miss F., and the remaining half 
MreH. was to be at liberty to dispose of by his will. 
The Jury would, however, be surprised to learn, that 
thortly after Mr. Bess, Mr. HayNe’s solicitor, called 
in‘Keppel-street, at Mr. FooTe’s house, and left a verbal 
Message, stating, “‘ that Mr. HAYNE would never see 
Mis Foote again.’ The surprise occasioned by this 
message the Jury would be able to conjecture. Miss F. 
Was aware that Mr. H. was surrounded by persons who 
“to take a most extraordinary interest iv his 
irs, aod who were anxious, beyond measure, to stop 
Co ence with Miss F. Placed in this situation, 
Mise F.. wrote to Mr. H., soliciting him; by all that was 
dear: to her and him, to call upon-her and explain his 
cosduct. . The bearer of. this letter met Mr. H. in Bond- 
Seg he returned with the servant in a coach to 







# had first plied him with liquor, so'as to make him 
“w beastly, state of intoxication, that-he knew 


mie that on. his return home on Sunday some per- 
net what he did;.that. they afterwards locked him up - 
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ey, 


in a little backroom, from which he. had only that mo« 
ment made his escape, which his exhausted appearaneg 
would prove, and that when he met the. servant with! 
the letter he was then coming. to her. The explanatigg) 
wae received, and the following moruing, at nine o'clock, 
was, fixed for, the marriage. The night passed over'ay. 
xiously enough. on the part of Miss F.; at length the 
morning arrived, every thing: was prepared, the bride's 
maid was.inu attendance, as was also Mr. GILL, with the 
marriage settlement; Mr. RoBINS, the trustee, wasialso! 
there; but, would the Jury believe it, Mr. H. never, 
made-his appearance—never took any. notice of the ap. 
pointment—never sent in any excuse—the parties waited: 
till three o’clock, when a note ‘was sent to him at Long's 
Hotel—the servant who took it was asked into a private 
room—he was there detained, under some pretence of 
anothér, fora considerable time, and was then infortied: 
that Mr. H. had gone. into'the country: For six) long: 
days did this young lady wait:in anxious expectation of 
receiving some communication from: Mt..H.,. but she 
received: none. At length, om the sixth day, she ad 
dressed him a letter, to which he would:call the partica- 
lar attention of the Jury, because it described the feelings! 
of Miss F.,in a:much more forcible manner: than he (the! 
Attorney-General) could deseribe them. It commenced. 
“ My dear Hayne, for six long days and: tédious nights: 
have,I been in hourly expectation that you. would. have’ 
redeemed the promise which you solemuly mademe” 
The letter went on to-say, that she was at a. lqas'fo' 
account for: his extraordinary conduct ; * but,” said the’ 
letter, “ I bave gtill such faith in your honour, thatl’ 
cannot bring myself to think but that your present com 
duct is not from ‘your owa will, but the: restilt of; the) 
pewer and influence. which others have over you, and: 
that although separated from, your heart and thoughlt) 
ave still with me;-pray judge for yourself! Graciowt 
God! can my dearest Hayne be actuated and govemed’ 
by: the restraint of others? Remember, it was at! your 
desire that our intended nuptials were announced in a 
the papers—recollect also your parting words when last’ 


I-saw you—remember those words’ were: ‘ May ‘Gali 
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strike me dead if ever I attempt to separate myself from 
+” After some other remarks, the letter concludes 
thus Farewell, my dear HAYNE, and believe in the 
affection of your faithful, attached Maria.” In reply, 
Was F.rectived from Mr. H. the following letter : “My 
d@irest Marta, you are perfectly correct when you say 
that ny heart and thoughts are still with you.” It then 
ited; that the world is a censorious one, that he was 
ided between love for her and esteem for his friends ; 
i¢'theft went on to state, “ I am resolved to sacrifice 
edds'to affection ; I cannot, will not lose you’ —After 
dthort interval Mr.H. returned to London and called 
yMied F., at her father’s residence, in Keppel-street-~ 
pep became perfectly reconciled to each other, and 
le 28th of September was finally fixed for the day of 
thelr niarriage. This fell on the Tuesday, and Monday 
was fixed for the execution of the marriage settlement. 
nf y, Mr. H., accompanied by Miss F.’s father, 
weit to Doctors’ Commons, and there procured the 
} licenee, which Mr. H. himself delivered into 
8 of Miss F., and solicited leave to wait on her 
Hfollowing morning. Instead of doing so, a gentleman 
@tlie name of MANNING called at the house of Mr. 
Fore, and brought a letter with him from Mr. HAYNE 
t that ‘gentleman, which letter stated, that he was so 
Wittched as to be unable to call himself, but the bearer 
‘@ald’explain every thing, and finally concluded, by 
breing off the match. After this, Miss F. received 
from Mr. H. another letter, in which he still addressed 
a My dear Marnta—We know each other well; but 
With'all my faults, you have a regard for my honor—my 
tilachiment for you is unabated. { entreat of you to 
feat'me an interview at any other place than Keppel- 
To which letter of Mr. H.’s Miss F. replied 
of God, is this the way of proving your love and 
rd for me? To my honour and your shame be it 
eo, that I am now suffering under painful illness, 
ght on entirely by your conduct; but that you are 
by 'the advice of bad councils, I have no doubt. 
i}; however, once more, consent to see you, but it 
be in the presence of my family: if 1 am welt 
P 
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enough, on Saturday, at one o'clock, it will be convenient 
to me to grant you an interview.” Jn. reply, Mr.H, 
writes a letter to Miss F. in which he says, that every 
line of the last letter of Miss Fs was couched in terns 
of inveterate hatred, and it couclades thus: “ Fare 

for ever—HayYNe.” By what possible construction Mr, 
H. could say this letter was couched inv terms of inve 
terate hatred, he (the Attorney-General) knew not—he 
would submit it to the criticism of his Learned Friend, 
Mr. ScaRLeTrT, and be was sure he would say, that 
under all the circumstances, a more kind letter could 
not be written by a party so injured as Miss Foore had 
been. Jt was right for him to say, that during the'cor. 
respondence which passed between the parties, Miss, 
had certainly received several presents from Mr: H, 
amounting in value altogether to nearly 1,000U;: they 
were, however, unsolicited by her, and she rather 
checked than encouraged Mr. H. in making them.—Nov, 
as to the question of damages. Miss'F., at the eames 
request of Mr. H., had given up her engagement at 
Covent Garden Theatre, which was certainly a very 
valuable one—she had sold her theatrical wardrobe, aad 
she had, at his suggestion, ordered a carriage, whith 
she would not otherwise have done. But he did ne 
call upon the Jury to give damages in.respect of these 
accounts, but he asked them to give her a compensation 
for the loss she had sustained, by not becoming the 
wife of Mr. Hayne; in the first place, then, there 
was the station and rank in society which that circum. 
stance would have given her; there was the 20,000. 
which under the terms of the settlement would have 
become her absolute property in the eveut of Mr... 
dying in her life time without issue; now the damage 
laid in the declaration were 10,000/. The question;thea 
was, would Miss FooTE have released Mr. HAYNE from 
his promise to marry for 10,0002.? certainly not, or for 
three times 10,0002.; then she was fully entitled tore 
cover to-day the whole damages laid in the declaratioe 
‘and he pow sat down firmly convinced that ‘by; the 
verdiet of the Jury to-day, she would recover the whde 
amount she claimed. ad hee 
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») Mrs. Maria Foote proved the interview between her 
dgughter,and the defendant, and his desire expressed to 
the:witness to marry her daughter. The information 
given, to him of her engagement with Col. BERKELEY, 
the subsequent breaking off the Berkeley match, and 
thereception of the defendant as her future son-in-law, 
hip-promises of marrying the plaintiff—his refusals to 
qury..those promises. into effect. The witness also 

ithe: letters which passed between the parties— 
which were afterwards put in and read in evidence) the 
presents which the defendant had made to the plaintiff, 
which she stated to be worth between £800 and £1000, 


a8 . 
,MrG..H. Rogtns, of the Piazzas, Covent Garden, 
#ated- that the defendant called upon him he believed on 
@. 29th of August, for him to give directions as one of 
Trustees for Miss FouT®, under the marriage settle- 
ment, for the marriage settlement to be proposed: The 
defendant: told witness that he had a large West India 
of 3. or £4000 a year. That he had beside 
87,000 in Chancery, of which sum the Lord Chancellor 
awarded him within the last three years, £100,000. 
t invited witness to the wedding, and he ac- 
@rdingly was present in Keppel-street on the morning of 
-ceremony, but the bridegroom did not 


(/Me..Gitu confirmed the previous testimony as to the 
ions for the marriage settlements. 

SCARLETT addressed the Jury for the defendant. 
Me,observed upon the ingenuity which the Attorney 
General chad used in stating his case. Did they not 
Rotice the ingenuity of his appeal, how much his speech 
Wirected not to the case of his client, but to Col. 
ELEY. So long and so earnestly did he dwell on 
spoint, that for atime, he, (Mr. S.) doubted whether 
‘GQ A4YNE or Col. B. was the defendant; and was it not 

rdinary that ber seducer, the person by whom 
confessed she had two children, under whose hand 
a pretended she had promises of marriage, was -it 





typamane that no action was brought against him, 
Bi. a: young man should have been selected, who 
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was not twenty-one years old when first introduced to 
her? He had done her no injury—be was no experienced 
seducer—but a gay, extravagant, foolish young mas, 
If her peace of mind had been broken; if she bad 
fallen from that station in society her talents and her 
beauty fitted her to fill, he was not to blame., If'she 
desired a reparation in damages she might have selected 
a fitter victim. Mr. S. then observed upon the conduet 
of the family towards the defendant, and partic 
that of Mr. Foote. He said that when the defendants 
offers were accepted she was with child, for in June 
following, she was living as the mistress of Col. B, 
From Mr.F.’s letters it would appear how artfully he 
concealed the actual state of his daughter, under the 
pretence that her constitution was weak—and that in 
consequence of a pulmonary complaint it was neces 
for her to remain in the country. Mr. S. then read the 
letters, which shewed, as the learned counsel said, a 
evident desire, in the most guarded manner, to conceal 
the fact of the lady’s pregnancy. Mrs. F. and he 
daughter left town in March, under the name of Forsss, 
and remained in the country "antil Miss F. was delivered, 
They returned on the twenty-first of June, and on the 
twenty-sixth of the same month the promise of marriage 
was made and accepted. That most acute lady, whom 
they saw in the box, Mrs. F. informed them that it was 
the intention of her and her daugliter to. communicate to 
Mr. H. the fact of her daughter’s having had two childrea, 
but she admitted she concealed the fact. She also led 
the defendant into a correspondence, and retained copies 
of his letters, no. doubt with a view to a result of 
nature. He never knew a lady before come into Court 
to call for damages, who kept copies of her letters, 
She: was evidently playing her own game—20,0001. were 
p be secured to her as a separate maintenance in case of 
a separation. She was determined to make a 
season of it if she should relinquish her en 
Then, the father had received 11507. She had pr 
enough already. Besides the 11502. which it was pro- 
posed to make a set off against part of the dama es, she 
obtained presents to the value of 10002. not to mention 
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the shawl; they were now called upon to give her 
20,0007. or 10,0007. more. If Col. B bad been the first 
to do her wrong, it was he who should be called upon to 
make compensation. 

Evidence was then .called to shew that an offer had 
been made by Mr. F., an the 11th of December last, to 
fetarn the 11507. a 

The Attorney-General replied, and the Lord Chief 
oat epaina the leading features of the case. 

‘began by stating that the verdict must undoubtedly 
be for, the plaintiti, under the circumstances detailed. 

the defendant, when first apprised of the existence 
of the children, declined to celebrate the marriage, and 
continued to estrange himself, he should have felt it his 
ty tell them they must find for the defendant. It 
ras the renewal of his suit afterwards, coupled with 
bis declining to complete his engagement on the 6th of 
September, which had placed him in that situation 
o-d: i at compelled him, sitting where he was placed, to 
firect them to find a verdict against the defendant. 
ke. main consideration for the Jury was the amount of 
eam. es.. They must recollect, however, that a woman 
sanding in the situation of the plaintiff could not, nor 
ould be, considered in the same light, or entitled ,to 
€ same damages as a woman of insulted and spotless 















The Jury retired for twenty minutes, and returned a 
erdict for the Plaiutifi—Damages THREE THOUSAND 
SOUNDS, 
Such was the result of this singular trial, which has 
iven the parties concerned an “ eternal notoriety.”— 
® the uppriocipled seducer we feel utter detestation 
{¢ abhorrence; for the mean, pitiful HAYNE we feel 
tora, contempt and hatred ; for the unfortunate victim 
their conjoined arts, our only sensations are sorrow 
ind pity, for the miseries which have heavily hung 
on her, and “ stung, vitally stung,” a heart whose 
plse beat with the warmest love aud affection, and 
mdse only fault was in having loved , 
eel * not wisely, 
babaid a , But too well!” 
P3 
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MARIA FOOTE. 





“ If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About thy thoughts and counsels:'of thy heart!” 
SHAKSPEARE, 








If there was ever a creature who merited the sympathy 
of the world, it is Marra Foote! 

if there was ever a wife who deserved its commisera. 
tion, itis her mother! 

A short narrative of the causes which have led ‘tothe 
condition of the one, and the unhappiness of the other, 
May not be without its beneficial effects on fathers, 
mothers, and daughters. ; 

About twenty-eight years ago, an actor came 
Plymouth by the name of FREEMAN (his real name 
FooTe): he was of a respectable family from Salisbury, 
his brother being at that time a clergyman there. When 
on a visit to his brother, he met the sister of his 
brother’s wife, a young creature about seventeen, just 
from a boarding-school; and, to the disgrace of all 
parties, they persuaded this interesting boarding-school 
nities to murry a man twenty-five years older than herself, 
He returned to Piymouth with his wife, a sweet innoceat 
girl. In country towns, actors are considered profligate 
people; and though the young creature had been edu. 
cated as a lady, and was much more of one than most of 
the other females in the town, no genteel family paid 
her the least attention. She was considered as the wife 
of a man whom nobody respected—and notwithstanding 
the whole town was interested in ber appearance, pity 
‘was the predominant feeling whenever she appeared, _ 

Deserted comparatively by one sex, she naturally 

’ enough threw herself into the society of the other; aad 
certainly, in Plymouth, her good humour, fascinating 
manner, long silken hair, and white hat and feather, 
made prodigious havoc among the young bloodsof the 
town. ~ #yF 

Her husband was too apathetic to care who flixél 
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about with his wife, provided he was released from the 
trouble, and left her too often after the first burst of 

ion was cooled. ‘Thus, without being vicious, her 
patural gaiety deadened all sense of discretion—and, 
from being shamefully slighted by the world without a 


“quae, she became indignant, and indifferent to its 


opinion. Her old husband, finding that she was not 
Visited, began to neglect her himself, instead, as he 
ought to have done, of paying her double attention, and 
seeking to soothe and console an ill-used woman, whose 
feelings had never been ivjured till she sacrificed her 
youth and her prospects to him. 
* The produce of this ill-sorted union was Marta FooTe, 
who was daily brought up amid scenes little calculated 
strengthen the sense of propriety, domestic love, or 
tic happiness. 
|, Meom that weariness of mind, which in moments of 
quiet constantly presses the heart of a slighted woman, 
adesire for relief, which was denied her in the society of 
her own sex to the degree she deserved, urged the mother 


‘ ‘@teke refuge nightly in the theatre. Daily and hourly 


eeing, hearing, and talking of little else but the theatre, 
a might have been expected, a wish to become an 
‘actress got possession of her mind, She went on her 
hisband’s stage just as her innocent child was becoming 
open to impressious ; and thus MaR1A Foote, the pre- 
seat subject of public sympathy, was initiated, with the 
‘Mest innocent feelings, to undervalue those modest pro- 
prieties and delicacies of female character, which add 
anirresistible charm to the most beautiful, as they grace 
$hd soften the most abandoned, woman. 

* When. Maria was twelve years of age, her mother 
‘was so far lost to all delicacy of mind, and her father so 
@terly ineensible to all the duties of a father, that he 
Seffered this only daughter to act Juliet to the Romeo 
of his wife ! , 

* The town was disgusted —thoroughly disgusted—and 


‘Weetever claims he had before to the.notice of some 


fivate friends, to whom his manners as a gentleman 
‘ver made him welcome, they were now considered 


forfeited for ever. 
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From this moment, a sort ef reckless indifference 
seemed, to possess the whole family. Nothing came 
anise, so that money was the consequence; and under 
the impression of making it, Foote, who was brought 
up.a gentleman, and whose wife had been educated asa 
lady, ‘took a public inn, lost his wife’s fortune, became 
the dupe of villains, and was ruined. 

M4RIA was at this time a most fascinating girl, and 
having succeeded in. an experiment ona London audi. 
ence, obtained an engagement at Covent Garden theatre, 

To those who know nothing of a theatre, it may be 
new to tell them, that an interesting girl is in the jaws of 
ruin who. enters it as an actress, unless watched and 
protected by her family and friends with the scrutiny of 
Argus, without his disposition to fall asleep. Constantly 
exposed to the gaze of men—inflaming a hundred heads 
and agitating a thousand hearts, if she be as Maru 
was, fascinating and amiable—surrounded by old 
wretches as dressers, who are the constant conveyers of 
letters, and sonnets, and flattery—dazzled by the thao- 
ders of public applause, and softened by the incense of 
a thousand sighs, breathed audibly from the front of 
the pit or the stage boxes—associating in the green-room 
with licensed married strumpets, because she must not 
be atfected! Or supping on the stage, after the curtain 
is dropped, with titled infamy or grey-headed lechery!— 
let the reader fancy an innocent girl, from a country 
town, plunged at once into this furnace of depravity— 
let him fancy her father sanctioning her by his indiffer- 
ence or belping her by his example, and then let bim 
say, if she be ultimately seduced and abandoned; 
whether it ought not to be a wonder she was innocent 

s0 long! ii 
In spite of an-education that’ never cherished the best 
feelings of a child, Maria has yet a sounder under 
standing than her parents; and it is the conviction of 
the writer, that. she will by its exercise regain at last 
her station in.go¢iety. - It is mavifest, from her letters, 
that she begins to. perceive the folly of wishing to appeat 
vicious withont actual vice—of being familiar with title, 
however the wearer disgraces it—she begins to perceive 
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that selfishness, ingratitude, hypocrisy, indifference to 
the opinion of the best part of society, and base desertion 
of old friends when the most has been made of them— 
a love of dash and splendor, in preference to virtue and 
quiet—are not, after all, the surest, or the more certain, 
of the most honourable methods of obtaining the respect 








of oneself or of society, and generally inflict on the 

practisers a double portion of disgrace and suffering. 

. For her, seducer’s heartless, treatment of her during 

her distressing pregnancy, no punishment can ever be 

a sufficient infliction, A most passionate, ardent, en- 

deared lover, certainly, to stay from his beloved nine 

months out of every year during the five she was his !— 

that is, 45 months out of 60—thus spending, out of 60 

months, 15 in her arms. Noble creature? Romeo was 

alog to such a lover! 

To,those who are acquainted with the conduct of the 
old gentleman for the last thirty years in Devonshire, 
the history of the pulmonary complaint, the Manton gun, 
the six weeks at Tixall, the meanness, the heartless 
ingratitude to HAYNE, were exceedingly entertaining. 
There is scarcely a friend living, or a family dead, that 
he has not treated with the dirtiest selfishness, whatever 
were his obligations—spunging till he was insulted, 
lying till he was discovered, puffing till he was the 
batt of the town. The people of Plymouth can relate a 
thousand instances of this description. 

»BERKELEY’s shrewdness goon saw that he should 
¥@,n0. authority if. such parents were not kept at a 
ance, and he was right; but if he loved this girl, 

Why did he ‘not at once marry her and take her from 

them? The influence of a busband would soon have 

corrected all her insensibility to appearances when per- 
hicious examples were removed !— Examiner. 
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** MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 








Mr. Drama, 
Your correspondent, PETER TomKINs, has certainly 
never read the above play, or he would not haye 
troubled you with the inquiry given at page 79. If he 
takes the trouble to peruse the last scene, he will find 
that Bernardine was neither * hanged nor beheaded.” 
The Duke observes, 
* —— Thou’rt condemned ; 


But for those earthly faults, J quit them all; 
And pray thee, take this mercy to provide 





For better times to come: Friar, advise him ; i 

I leave him to your hand.——” ral st 
Dec, 4th, 1824. C.G, Comp. aX 
DPOPOTE PPP LIP DDP hs 

bs 


ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS. 


No. Il. 


v 
tere 
1.—ALLEYN. wd Cua 
Epwarp ALLEYN, Esq. founded the Fortune Theatre new 
about the year 1599; and which, under his mamage- in w 
ment, rose to great eminence. It was here that Mat 1663 
LowE’s play of “ The Rich Jew of Malta’? was revittl, 
and was received with uncommon applause. BAKER; 
his Chronicles, says, that “ RICHARD BowBRIpGs a 
EpWARD ALLEYN were two such actors as no age mat 
ever look to see the like ;” and HEYwoop, speaking o 
ALLEYN in Barabbas (the Jew) and other charactét, 
says, he was 











‘* Proteus fur shapes, and Roscius for a topgue.” - 


EDWARD ALLEYN was born in London, Ist Sept. 156; 
was early introduced to the stage, and appears to bate 
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been at the head of his profession, by which he acquired 
@iconsiderable fortune. He retired from the stage 
shortly after his theatre had been erected in 1622 (it 
had been destroyed by fire, 1621), and resided at Dul- 





ly wich, where he died Nov. 25, 1626. ALLEYN had also, 
ve fa conjunction with his brother-in-law HeNnstow, the 
he hicrative place of keeper of his majesty’s bears, or 
nd foyal bearward, by which he is said to have cleared 
a.” per annum. ; 


2.—SHAKSPEARE, 


It is said, played Adam in “ As You Like It,” like- 
wise the Ghost in “‘ Hamlet,” and a part in one of BEN 
Jonson’s comedies. This latter occurrence‘ has been 

) stated as evidence of the personal friendship which 
—D. existed. between those two writers; yet I have never 

been able to come to that conclusion. He may have 
been compelled to take the character, or many other 
circumstances may have arisen which induced him to it. 


3.—THE KING'S COMPANY 


- Was formed by KILL1IGREW, who gathered the scat- 
teted remnants of the six houses allowed in the time of 
vt CHARLEs the First, and played at the Ball, and at a 
atte, new house in GiBBon’s Tennis Court, Clare Market; 
in which two places they continued acting from 1660 to 
1663, when KILLEGREW obtained a patent from CHARLES 

















ivet, | {© Second, and removed to Drury Lane; from which 
2; ft Re they styled themselves the King’s Servants. Their 
+) mes. were,—THEOPHILUS BiRD, Hart, Monun, 
out | 440¥, Bort, Cartwricut, CLun, Baxter, Roserr 





‘ERELL, Dur, HANcocK, KyNaston, WINTER- 
L,: Bateman, BLraGpEN, Mrs. Corey, Mrs. ANN 
. L, Mrs. Easttanp, Mrs. WEAVER, Mrs. Up- 
_ Mitt, Mrs. KnEss, Mrs. HuGus. After they had com- 
at Drury Lane, they received the following into 
company : Hains, GRIFFIN, GOODMAN, LYDDOL, 
ARLTON, SHERLY, BEESTON, Bett, REEVES, HuGus, 
Ris, (the last four were bred up from boys onder 
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the master actors), Mrs. BourE:, Mrs. ELLEN Gwyyn; 
- Mrs, James, Mrs. ReEBEcca MaRsHaLt, Mrs. Rute, 
Mrs. VERJUICE, Mrs. KNIGHT. WINTERSEL and 
CaRTWRIGHT belonged to the private house in Salis. 
bury. Court. HaRT was apprentice to ROBINSON, ‘ay 
actor,, who lived before the civil wars; he afterwards 
had a captain’s commission, and fought for the king's 
party. BuRT was apprentice to SHANKE, and actéed in 
his youth women’s parts. This seems to have been the 
practice with old actors, to initiate their apprentices in 
women’s characters. 


4.—LACY. 


LANGBAINE speaks of Lacy as of the must perfect 
comic actor of his time; he was one of the recruits 
which they engaged in the King’s company, for there 
is no trace of his having ever acted previous to ‘the 
Restoration. He wrote thrée plays, and died about 1684; 


5.—MAJOR MOHUN 


Was an actor of great celebrity. He was eminent io 
Volpone, (“ Fox’) Face, (‘* Alchymist”) Melanthiu, 
(“ Maid’s Tragedy”) Mardonius, (‘“ King and no King’) 
Cassius, (“ Julius Cesar”) Clytus, and Mithridates, 
Nat LEE, seeing him act this last, suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Oh! Mohun, Mohun, thou little man of mettle, if 1 
should write a hundred. plays, I’d write a part for thy 
mouth.” Ler himself was a capital reader of hisown 
tragedies; Monun used frequently to throw down his 
part, in despair of approaching to His excellence of 
expression. CHARLES the Second being asked how he 
liked Mouun’s acting, said that “ MoHUN (or as usually 
pronounced Moon) shone like the sun, and HaRt like 
the moon.”* In RYMER’s “ Tragedies of the last age 





* CHARLES the Second has been characterised # 
having never said a foolish thing, nor ever done a wie 
one. This play upon the word might pass for wit in® 
king but would not be so reputed in a subject. 
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Considered,” we find the following compliment paid to 
the two last named actors: ‘ We may remember (how- 
ever we find this scene of Melanthius and Amintor 
written in the book) that at the theatre we have a good 
scene acted ; there is work cut out, and both our Zsop 
and Roscius are on the stage together ;—whatever defect 
there may be in Amintor and Melanthius, Mr. HART 
and Mr. Monn are wanting in nothing. To these’ we 
owe what is pleasing in the scene; and to this scene we 
may impute the success of the “ Maid’s Tragedy.”’ 





6.—MRS. DAVIS 


Played the character of Celia in Sir W. DAVENANT’S 
drama of “ The Rivals,” when it was firat produced ; 
her delineation was correct, and her vocal powers en- 
chanting. CHARLES the Second was enraptured in so 
great a degree with hearing her, that be tuok her off 
the stage, and made her his mistress. He had one 
daughter by her,—Mary Tupor, who was married to 
Francis Lord RADCLIFFE, afterwards Earl of Drer- 
WENTWATER. 


7.—NOKES. 


The comedy of “ Sir Solomon Single” was ordered 
by the king at Dover, whither he had gone to meet 
his sister, the Duchess of Orleans. Sir Arthur Addle 
being played by Nokes. The French court, at that 
time, wore excessive short coats, with broad waist belts, 
and Nokes contrived to have one made much shorter 
than the French fashion. The Duke of MonmouTH 
was highly pleased, and gave Noxes his sword and 

from his side, and buckled it on himself, with the 
hope of his giving a broad caricature on the French. 
Upon his first entrance on the stage, the King and suite 
barst: into a convulsive fit of laughter, and applauded 
this. witty sally of their favourite actor-—The French 
‘were-very much chagrined. So much for the buffoonery 
of the court of CHARLES the Second. | 
* Q 
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8—NORRIS. 


In BETTERTON’s Comedy of the “ Amorous Widow,” 
Norris played Barnaby Brittle to Mrs. OLpFiExp’s 
Mrs. Brittle. During the indisposition of the former, 
CoLLEY CIBBER undertook his character, when Mr, 
OLDFIELD remarked that she could not play so well 
with him as with Norris, for Norris looked more like 
a cuckold than CIBBER. 


9.—BOWMAN 


Was supposed to be near ninety years old when he 
died. No coquette was ever more careful to conceal her 
age than this actor. To those who asked him his age 
his constant reply was, ‘“‘ Sir, I am very well.” 


MRS. RARRY'S 


Inimitable performance of Isabella, Monimia, and 
Belvidera, gained her the name of “ famous Mrs. 
Barry,” both at court and city. Whenever she acted 
either of those parts, the house was full; and the solemn 
silence which attended her affecting personation was 
only broken by the sobbing of the spectators, and en- 
thusiastic bursts of approbation. On account of her 
great merit, and the money she brought to the house, 
she was allowed a benefit. This was about the year 
1687, and the first comedian who was ever favoured 
with one. BETTERTON did not accept a benefit till 1709. 





11—. VERBRUGGEN. 


No stage historian has taken notice of the particular 
merits of this actor; and CiBBER, who is profuse 
enough on the celebrity of others, has merely mentioned 
his name as an actor of some merit, though inferior to 

others; but we learn from SoUTHERNE in his dedication 
of “ Oroonoko” to the Duke of DEvonsaiRe, that he 
was an actor of great ability. In “A Comparison be 
tween the two Stages,” he is spoken very poorly of:— ' 
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« BETTERTON wears away apace; his activity is at 
an end, and his memory begins to die. 
“ But there’s a young one to succeed him—VErR- 
BRUGGEN. : 
. « A fellow with a cracked voice ; he clangs his words 
; as if he spoke out of a broken drum.” 
A 1 must remark, however, that the work from which 
j the above is quoted condemns most of the celebrated 
old actors;—I need not say unjustly. VERBRUGGEN 
wdoubtedly was a very clever man. 
EDGAR DARLINGTON, 




















PPP IDE PPE DDO POP 


LINES TO MISS FOOTE. 


1. 


Too lovely girl! could not the charm 
Of Beauty, so supremely thine, 
The power, the hope, the wish disarm, 
Too lovely one to work thee harm ? 
' Could man while kneeling at a shrine 
, So. exquisitely fashioned, dare 
.,, To dream of flinging poison there? 


2. 


Could man behold thy gentle smile, 
Beam with affection’s light on him 
Confidingly, and yet beguile 
. te purity away the while, 
«+ .. Leaving it clouded o’er and dim? 
»»¢ Then turn in fickleness away, 
» »Moth-like round other lights to play? 


3. 


» Kes, there are things of worthlessness, 
' Beings whose every hope and thought 
Q 2 
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Is fixed on self—who cannot guess 

That others ever know distress, 
Nor reck what evil they have wroug!:t ; 

And it alas! has been thy fate, 

To meet such things—and know too late. 


4. 


The heartless, the contemptible 

Have made thy loveliness their toy, 
And deem the deed their names wil! swell 
In Fashion's gaudy chronicle ; 

Nor shall the world their hope destroy— 
On every tongue they shall be borne 
In tones of hate—in tones of scorn. 


Jan. 7, 1825. G. J. De Witpe. 


POP PDO DIP PDE DD? 


DRAMATIC EXCERPTA. 





No. X. 





1.—The parsimony of the British Roscius has ft 
quently been severely commented upon by his variow 
biographers. The following anecdote told of him by 
MaAcKLIN is well authenticated—One day GaRRICk 
gave a dinner to FIELDING, MacKLin, HavarbD, Mn. 
CrpBer, &c. &c. It was then the practice to give vail 
to the servants, most of the company gave to GARRICK’ 
man Davin, some a shilling, some half-a-crown, whilt 
FIELDING slipped a piece of paper with something 
folded up in it, into his hand. After the company wer 
gone, Davip appeared in high spirits, and his maste 
asked him how much he got? “1 can’t tell at preseal, 
Sir, but here’s halfa-crown from Mrs. C1BBER, G0 
pless her; a shilling from Mr. MACKLIN; two 
Havarp, &c.; but here is something from the poet, Go 
pless his merry heart!” By this time Davip had m 
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folded the paper, and found to his astonishment, it con- 
tained a penny. GARRICK was nettled, and next day 
spoke to FIELDING on the impropriety of jesting with a 
servant. “ Jesting,” said FIELDING, “so far from it, 
| meant to do the fellow a service, for had I given him a 
shilling, or a half-crown, I knew you would have taken 
it from him towards defraying the expense of the dinner, 
but by giving him only a penny, I thought he had a 
chance of calling it hia own. 


2.—Lines addressed to * 


Oh! in thy course, grace still a fraudful name, 
Thou doubly born of infamy and shame. 

Oh! fond betrayer, thine the envied boast 

To injure deepest her who lov’d thee most. 

Worst of thy race, lost son, in fancy deck’d, 

With all that fate in one sad hour had wreck’d ; 
Foil'd by no rival, mend thy joyless way, 

Shunn’d by the honest, hated by the gay. 

Live, as thou hast liv’d ; tell each unconscious guest, 
No coward virtue trembles in that breast ; 

Point to each victim, gloss the artful tale, 

Say whose the error, not who taught to fail. 

Drop some dark hint, whisper some well coin’d lie, 
Then shake the head, and wink the practis'd eye. 
Is all fear hush‘d ; thrills no unsummon’d thought ; 
Can conscience sleep, or traitor-like be bought? 
Speaks there no terror in that smiling brow, 

Was all, and will be all, as light as now. 

That form so stern, those eyes so fiercely bold, 
Those lips deceiving, heart as icy cold ? 

Shar'st thou no weakness with thy kindred race, 





~ Can shame not change, man’s hatred cloud that face ? 


or 





® The honorable name which should fill up this biank, 
will immediately suggest itself to the reader upon peru- 
tal-of these lines; a man of much recent notoriety, and 


» 0f;which no honest man will envy the owner the pos- 


@etsion,—even with the riches. of the Indies ‘at his 


. Command——W. Ss. P. ° 


e@3 
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Immortal wretch ! to those we them’d of yore, 
Decaying wreaths a passing honor bore ; 
Their memory brief, their worthiest deed forgot, 

Their sons unkindly as their various lot. 

Noble thy fate; live thou beyond the hour 

False glory lasts ; and fondly treasur’d power ; 

The fresh wove garland withers on the grave, 

Where sleeps the patriot or the hapless brave; 

Thy garlands wither not—all time shall see, 

Dishonor weave a fadeless wreath for thee. 

Morning Herald, 5th January, 18%, 






3.—Mr. BRAHAM studied music under Rossini, at 
Bath, and many of the present inhabitants well remem. 
ber Mr. BRAHAM’s exercises up the high hills around 
Bath—Beacon Hill, Beechin-Cliff, &c. and singing ‘ia 
the open air, when he got to the top of them. This 
Demosthenian mode of training, his. master compelled 
him to pursue; not that it was irksome to the pupil, for 
he seemed to delight in the occupation; and the latter 
part of the day he would joia in concerts at Rossinr’s 
evening parties, where were assembled the celebrated 
Madam Mara, Signora Srorace, &c. On summer 
evenings, with the windows open at Rossini’s house 
beyond Beechin-Cliff, all have been heard singing to the 
delight of passengers. 


4.— Madam MaRa. 


This once celebrated. singer at present resides at 
Revel. She lately met with. a serious accident whilst 
walking in the street—She was knocked down by the 
horses of a gentleman’s carriage, and the wheels of the 
carriage passed over her. She was severely bruised, 
but fortunately escaped without any bones being broken, 
and is now perfectly recovered. She is arrived at @ 
very advanced age, and lives very retired, having, it is 
said, lost the greater part of her property by the 
burning of Moscow. ict nihage ' 
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5—Mr. MATHEWS relates in his “ Trip to America,” 
that the black population being under certain restrictions 
in the national theatres, have, to be quite at their ease, 
a theatre of their own. Here he sees a black tragedian 
perform the character of Hamlet, and hears him deliver 
the soliloquy : “‘ To be or not to be dat is him question, 
whether him nobler in de mind to suffer or lift up him 
arms against one sea of trouble, and by opossum, (op- 
puse em) end ’em.” At the word opossum the whole 
audience burst forth into one general cry of “ opossum, 
opossum.” On inquiry into the cause of this Mr. M. 
was informed, that “ Opossum up a Gum Tree” was 
the national air, or sort of God save the King of the 
negroes, and that being reminded of it by Hamlet’s 
pronunciation of “ oppose ’em,” there was no doubt but 
that they would have it sung. The cries of “ opossum, 
opossum,” increasing, the sable tragedian comes forward, 
and addressing the audience, informs them that he will 
sing their favorite melody with him greatest pleasure, 
and accordingly sings it. Finishing his song this versa- 
tile genius, retiring up the stage, comes strutting down 
bellowing out, “ Now is de winter of our. discontent 
made de glorious summer of de sun of New York,” and 
oa person in the boxes telling him he should play 
Hamlet, and not. Richard II1., replies, “ Yes him know 
dat;, but him tought of New York den, and could not 
help, talking about it.” 
6.—PETER PINDAR sent the following lines to SHIELD 
the composer, for the loan of his ivory ticket of admis- 
sion to @ concert :— ; 
- Son of the string, (I do not mean Jack Ketch, 
. Though Jack, like thee, produces dying tones.) 
Oh! yield thy pity, to a starving wreteh, 
And for to-morrow’s treat pray send.thy bones! 
7.—The Actress. 
A dasher, four-in-hand who drove, 
» Fell, with an actress, deep in love; 
*) «And come what would that he might carry her, 
Had even half a mind to marry her. 
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But ere for better or for worse 
He took her, lest she prov’d a curse, 
He thonght he might as well attend 
To. the tried counsel of a friend. 
The friend awhile let him go on, 

Heard all his reasons pro and con, 

And answered gravely, ‘ since, you see, 
You thus submit your case to me, 

Lll give the best advice I can. 

You have two ways the thing to plan ; 
Marry the lady, if you choose, 

And treat the town with nine days’ news— 
Then for the long robe glorious sport, 
Carry your horns into a court ; 

. And there you'll set your mind at ease 

By getting swinging damages ; 

Or if you like such counsel better, 
Since as you say you can’t forget her, 
Rather than garnish thus your hat, 

For scorn to point his finger at, 

Leaving such pranks to stupid ninnies, 
Give her, as I did, twenty guineas.” 


8.—The late RoBERT PALMER was in the early part 
of his life a bill sticker, which circumstance was pretty 
generally known to the performers. One evening, 
dressed for Sir Brilliant Fashion, he strutted into the 
green-room with sparkling buckes on his shoes and at his 
knees, and a brilliant ring on his Ginger. One of the 
company inquired if they were real. “I wear nothing 
but diamonds,” replied PALMER. “I congratulate you,” 
said JoHN BANNISTER, “for I remember when you 
wore nothing but paste,” This occasioned a war, which 
was heightened by Mrs. JoRDAN crying out, “Stick 
him against the wall, Bon—stick him against the wall.’ 


9.—BARTHE, the French dramatic author, was ft- 
markable for selfishness. Calling upon a friend whose 
opinion he wished to have on a new comedy, he found 
him in his last moments, but notwithstanding, propose 
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to him to hear it read. ‘ Consider,” said the dying man, 
“| have not more than an hour to live.” ‘ Aye,” replied 
BarTHE, “ but this will only occupy half that time.” 


Walworth, Jan. 10, 1825. W.S. P. 























_A PLAY-GOER'S ADDRESS TO THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE PATENT THEATRES. . 


AFTER THE MANNER OF SHAKSPEARE. 





Most potent, grave, and learned manager ; 

My very noble and approved lessee ; 

That you do both despise the drama’s laws 

It is most true ; true, that you both neglect them. 

The very head and front of your offending _ 

Hath this extent, nay, more. Rudely you put on shelf 
The matchless plays of England’s ancient bards ; 


rt For, since these eyes of mine were nine years old, 

ty Till now these two months wasted, they have used 

g, Their strained sight in search of poetry, 

he Bat little that’s sublime have they yet seen, 

nis ‘Save that is found in dramatists of old, 

he And therefore little do we owe to you 

ng For pleasure we experience: so by your gracious patience 
i,” Jwill a round, unvarnished tale deliver 

ou Of all your course of folly; what scenes, what acts, 


ch § © What melo-drama’s, and what mighty shows 
ad such proceedings you are charged withal) 
‘ou brought upon the stage. 
The public prayed you, oft invited you 
To bring upon the stage some ancient play 
“Of Beaumont, FLECTCHER, MAssINGER, 
Or “ rare BEN JONSON.” 
You did refuse, e’en from my boyish days, 
the very moment the last season ended ; 
” For you have play’d us melo-drama’s, strange 
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With mighty battles, cataracts, and wars, 
Brought to Ganges, sent us then to Java; 

To Mexica with Cortez and his troop; 

Told us to worship fire when SHAKSPEARE 
Should have claimed our homage. 

But now, for the very fear of empty benches, 
You have sent us forth 

A real comedy, and noble tragedy, of the first water; 
Such as the friend and lover of the drama, 

And the drama’s laws can hear with pleasure : 
Wherein no antics vast, no roaring cataract, 
Or horses, either made of flesh or wood, 

But real dramas. These things to hear, 

The public now will seriously incline, 

If that their taste is not so vitiate 

By your dull shows and roaring gunpowder. 
But fortune must return, and with a greedy ear 
Your patrons will devour their ancient bards ; 
Which you observing, 

Should take a leisure hour and find good plays, 
Wherewith to draw good houses ; which of late 
I fear you have not known. 

Then will your treasury reap the benefit ; 
Your actors, just applause; yourselves, esteem ;— 
Your coarse being ended, 

You will retire with laurels on your brows. 
You'll love us for the bounty we have shewn, 
And we'll love you for giving us delight.— 
Leave then your shows, and to the drama turn. 


London, Jan. 1, 1825. Puito-Kear. 
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ACTION FOR CRIM. CON. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, MONDAY, JAN. 17, 


R. A. COX, Ese. v. KEAN. 


Thesplaintiff sought to recover damages from the 
defendant, an actor at Drnry Lane Theatre, for crimiua 
conversation with his (the plaintiff’s) wife. : 

Mr. DENMAN stated the plaintiff's case. It. was his 
painful duty to beg their attention to one of those cases, 
which unfortunately, in the present state of morality, 
Were not unfrequent. They had seldom, however, met 
witha case in which all the confidence of private friend- 
thip had been more grossly betrayed, nor which involved 
agreater degree of violation of hospitality and confidence. 
The plaintiff had married in 1816, when he was 33 
years of age; and his lady had just completed her 2)st 
year, She was a person of family and fortune in 
Somersetshire, and they had lived together in the utmost 
ral harmony, affection, and confidence. In 1812 the 
plaintiff, who had before been connected in a banking 
concern in the country, entered into partnership in a 
god refiner’s and bankiug house in town. Although he 
it consequence removed with his family to town, he 
waually went down to spend some part of the year in 
the coantry ; and during one of these visits, in 1813, he 
became acquainted with Mr. Kean.—Mr. Cox was at 

time a member of the Committee of Drary Lane 
Theatre, and no man felt more anxious for the success of 
those'talents which he himself had assisted in fostering 
adbringing before the pablic. Mrs.Cox was also a 
‘of considerable mental accomplishments and at- 
nts—of theatrical taste, and of course well read 

‘Sa4KsPEARE. How and when the fatal attachment 

reen his wife and the defendant had commenced the 
was entirely ignorant. During all that time 
intercourse been going on without any suspicion 
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on the part of the injured husband. There was, indeed, he 
no gentleman in existence of a kinder, more open, nor 
more unsuspicious disposition and character, and conse. 
quently no one more liable to be deceived and duped by TT 
one to whom he had shewn the most generous friendship, 10 
and in whom he had placed the utmost confidence. Mr, i 
D. then detailed a variety of letters written by the Psa 
defendant to Mrs. C. (extracts from which will be found i 
below). It was proper for-him to state how this criminal on 
and fatal connexion was brought to the knowledge of yn 
Mr. C. There was.a young lady, a relation, who lived 
in the family, but not as a spy upon Mrs. C. She was z,- 
aware of the connexion, and though the servants knew ie 
it-also, yet they thought it better to conceal the fatal write 
secret, than by disclosing it to make Mr. C. miserable %, 16 
The discovery was made in consequence of an appoint lore,’ 
ment which Mrs..C; had made,’ that Mr. K. should meet her. 2 
ber. Mr. C. then lived in Wellington Place, where the tulabl 
meeting was to be. Mr. C. was suppesed to have bees ber ov 
got rid of, and Mr. K. was admitted, where he was to tociet 
have passed the night, but Mr. C. came when theirpre FF jag ‘3 
cautions were not in full activity, and the discovery was eluded 
made. He would not conceal the fact, that after this, ‘AS 
Mr. C. found that intimacies had subsisted between his 
wife and other individuals besides Mr. K., and therefore 
he had told his Solicitor to lay the damages in this action 
as moderately as possible. It was even the act of the 
Attorney that they were laid at 2,000/. Mr. D. concluded 
with observing, that the Jury would be only discharging Peittir 













their duty by awarding the whole amount of the damage FF 4, 
the plaintiff claimed, and which, he trusted, they | oy. 41° 
would believe him fully entitled to. wooed | 
Mr. Ropert HenninG—Resides at Dorchester; koew J latior 
Mr. Cox and his wife previous to their marriages b¢ hee 
name was Miss NEWMAN, and she was possessed. ¢/ read, ed 





property which she came to at her marriage ; she-wasd 
lady. of education and cultivated mind; was preseott! 
the marriage, which took place on the 17th July, 186. 
Mr. C. was possessed of property in the neigh 

of Dorchester, and lived there after his marriage: for 
few years; they lived together affectionately and happit 
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i esOther witnesses proved to the same effect. 

* J. The letters alluded to in’ Mr. DENMAN’s speoch 
‘i were read in evidence. The followiug are extracts:— 
y ‘Thé first letter bore the post mark Lyon,, April. 4, 


Ps 1890, and was addressed to Mre. ALLEN, Bartlett's- 
' Tl court, Bow-street, London; it commenced ‘‘ Dearest of 
¢ 7 women,” and, after much ‘introductory matter, assured 
d her, that since he left London he had paid attention, to 
sat J but her, and how necessary she was.to his hap- 
In answer to one of her darling questions, he 
s her, that ‘* the theatre was crowded, and the 
applause rapturous; the walks were beautiful—but 
LOTTE was not there.”—A letter dated Feb, 5, 
written in America, and bearing the post-mark. of March 
9, 1821, was here read. It commenced “ My, dearest 
love,” assuring her that his thoughts were eternally on 
her, and the influence she had over his heart was incalb 
eulable; he grieved over his family, and would, have 
ber'over there were it not that she would-be lost. to. that 
society, which she was born to adorn. Oh!..that, he 
had his dear little girl in his arms. The letter con- 
eluded, 
Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the san doth move, 
Doubt Truth ‘to bea liar, 
_ But never doubt I love.” 


ow letter of the Sth of April 1822, stated, be. was 
remitting to England -1000 dollars a month ont, of his 
smings’in America, and conjures her not to let any 
one ,rival-or supersede him in her affections ; he had 
wooed her with the affection of a lover, uader the,.ap- 
ty tion of a friend—the. bappiest moments of his life 
‘been spent with her.—Various other extracts: were 
tad, cduched in similar terms. In a letter, dated Jae. 
+ she says :—‘¢ Your incaution has been the means 
-our' affections to a lamentable crisis,” &e. 

i ee day he writes to. the plaintiff i in these 


“ My’: Dear Cox—I. have been seriously ‘considering 
Mass of nonsense a by us the two last nights 
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at Salisbury. I must own likewise it has given me 
great uneasiness. If I have paid more. attention to 
your family than others of my acquaintance the simpk 
motive was to shew the world that I valued my friends 
is much in adversity as when | shared their hospitality 
in their prosperity. I am sorry my conduct has. bees 
misconstrued, as the inference is unworthy of yourself, 
me, and a being whose conduct, | am sure, is'unim 
péachable. To remove all doubts upon the subject, 
‘and to counteract the effects of insidious men, I shall 
‘beg to withdraw from a friendship rendered unworthy 
by suspicion. I must be the worst of villains, if I conld 
take that man by the hand while meditating towards 
fim an act of injustice. You donot know me Cox=— 
mine are follies, not vices. It has been my text to do 
all ‘the good I could in the world, and when I am called 
to a superior bourne, my memory may be blamed, but 
mot despised. Wishing you and your family every 
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blessing the world can give you, believe me nothing | Mp Coy 
Yours most sincerely, was to 

EDMUND KEAN. J S450 

Under date Jan. 9, 1824, he writes her, that if he | nig . 
loses her, his heart will break, &c. which M 
2ist Jan. 1824.—This was a letter of remonstranct § thedoop 
from Mr. KEAN conceiving that Mrs. Cox had some | by ber , 
‘other object of her-affections beside him ; those pretty J she dig», 
letters which she used to write and which he used ff tag jn }, 
clasp in his arms, kics with his lips, and sleep wit J bed per ; 
under his pillow, were now changed for mere comms | vhen 94, 
place matter of description, &c. "Tt tom, anc 
22d Jan. 1824—-My darling, darling love, writes  f slong tin 
me in affliction, she flies to me for refuge, and ®Y F wip ‘ahoy 






heart, my whole heart is open to receive her; bt 
requests her to keep in secresy too a few month 
Whatever money she may want shall be supplied 
“tliree' hours’ notice, and in him she should find a lore 
husband, father, friend. * ei 
‘A letter, without date or post-mark, addressed “Litt 


‘Breechés,” and signed “ Your’ Lover,” was read. 
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merely contained a request that she would call upon 

him immediately, at a place appointed. 
‘Atice UMBER, servant in the family of the plaintiff 
fe Many vears, proved the intimacy bstween the de- 
fedant aud Mrs. Cox. Ia the year 1823, Mr.Cox had 
@accident and broke a rib; whilst Mr. C. was in the 
@antry, Mrs. C. gave witness a letter for Mr. KEan, 
td one for Mr. C., and said that if he should call before 
Thursday, she was to tell him that she was gone to some 
lace. Witness afterwards, by her mistress’s direction, 
a chaise, saying she was going to Salt-hill; whea 
4C. came back, she gave witness the letter she had 
woken of for Mr. K.; she delivered it, and Mr. K, 
@ie about ten or eleven o'clock; she had received 
q@ders from Mrs. C. to make up a bed for Mr: K. in the 
Nem next the drawing-room ; it was a spare room; and 
Which Mr. Cox, jun. used to occupy when in town; om 
diug to bed, Mrs. C. told her to look out of the window 
there was a knock, to see who it was, and if it was 
Mr.Cox ; she exclaimed, “ for God’s sake don’t let me 
be canght ;” however, if Mr. C. should come, witness 
was to knock at the bed-room door in which Mr. K. 
dept;on the next morning one of Mr. K.’s dressers 
tame to. their house, he brought a note directed to.her 
Risteegs;; witness then knocked at the room door in 
which Mr. K. was, and Mrs. C. got out of bed, unlocked 
the'door, and took the note; witness then weat down 
by ber mistress’s orders, to see who had brought its 
tle did’so, and told her mistress; at this period Mr. K, 
ts: in bed, and Mrs. C. standing by the bed-side, and 
lad'her gown on, but no shoes; witness was present 
Ween Mr. Cox found the letters, in a cabinet in bis own, 
tom, and which cabinet belonged to Mrs. C.; this.was 
‘long time after the above ; it was in Hart-street;. it 
‘about one year and a half ago; they were found 
day after Mrs. C. had left her home. Y 
Jahe-witness underwent a cross-examination by Mr, 
LETT, the counsel for the defendant; she admitted 
tat-soon after her master and bis wife came to live in 
they used very often to go and see Mr. K. perform ; 
a0 Mre. K: both visited at plaintiff’s; Mra. K. left 
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off going about four or five years ago, and Mrs. C, de. 
clined visiting Mrs. K.; never heard any reason for 
this secession’ of visits, but Mr. K. consented to come; 
plaintiff and his wife frequently after this, went to see 
Mr. K. perform; Mr. K. never supped afterwards at 
plaintiff's house, until he went to reside in Wellington 
street. Her master, his wife, and Miss Wicksteap, 
used sometimes to go with Mr. K. when he went to 
perform in the country; and once, about two years ago, 
when’ he went to Croydon, witness was sent to call ap 
Mr. K.'s servant; about three o’clock in the morning; 
éan’t* remember what time Mr. K. came that night to 
her-master’s ; witness was not in bed; Mr. K. caine it 
his’ own carriage, and plaintiff, his wife, and Mis 
WicksTEaD, started about four o'clock in the morning for 
Croydon :'Mr. K: rode ouside and drove, the other three 
being inside. ‘The plaintiff came back about seven the 
sithe morning, leaving Mrs. C. and Miss W. behind; 
however, Mr. C. went off the same day, and told witness 
he'was going to Croydon, and brought the others back 
next’ morning; Mr. K. came two or three nights after 
all the family’ were in bed; when they lived iv Welling. 
ton-street, and he wa» let in, but witness does not know 
by whom; Mrs. C. got up on one of those occasions, 
and’ Mr. C. always; ‘can’t say whether Mrs. C. went 
down to’ Mr. K. that night; Mr. K. came about one o 
two'o’clock, and staid till morning; can’t say whether 
Mrs. C.'got up more than once: plaintiff sat up always 
with Mr. K 

> Re-examined by Mr. DENMAN—The cabinet was never 
locked; plaintiff became a bankrupt about four years 
ago; ‘Mr.:\WaTmore was very attentive to Miss Witt- 
STEAD; and was considered her admirer —The plaintiffs 
case here ended. 
i/Mr\ Scaruertr addressed the Jury for the defendant. 
If the object of Mr. Cox had been to obtain a separation, 
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he, (Mr. 'S.)' wished he had selected some other‘inti- 
Vidiial'upon whom a. verdict might be attended with les 
fatal’ consequences.' It was the peculiar situation of 
Mr:'KEawn. which created the greatest embarrassment in 
his (Mr. Ss) mind as te the manner of conducting bi 
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case. The geotlemen of the Jury could not fail to have 
observed the skiil, the care, and the cunning with which 
the plaintiff’s cause had been brought forward, keeping 
back each testimony as might, perhaps, discover tee 
much, and presenting to the Jury just as much as was 

rely necessary to make out a case, and n0 more. How 
wait that Mr.C. had brought no person to prove the 
terms on which they lived up to the time of their final 
separation, from amongst the members of his own family? 
Thea with respect to the letters which had been read in 


| gyidence, there was no evidence that one of these letters 


was ever found there. The fact of Mr. C.’s ordering 
Mr.Cotes to bring actions against two individuals for 
the same offence, and on the same day, threw a doubt 
ts to what letters were really discovered ; and what 
right had any Jury, sittiog upon their oaths, to infer 
that of which no proof had been adduced. Ose of the 
letters was addressed to Mrs. C., and contained a quo-+ 
tation, which was also to be found in one of the other 
letters; and which letter, he was therefore 

could got be written by Mr. K. to Mrs.C.; for he had 
too mach fiterary taste to address the same quotation 
twlee tothe same lady. The learned Sergeant. had left 
them in ‘the dark as to when he first discovered bis dis. 
hemour; but, if he expected to go before the House of 
Lords, he must ascertain that fact before he could get 


- & divorce from that tribunal. He mast prove that he 


took such measares as would be taken by a husband 
ee of the honour of his wife; for there the mere 
‘Matement of Counsel would be considered far from 
mtisfactory. If he should prove that Mr. WaTmMorRE, 
‘who was apparently paying his addresses to Miss 

STEAD, was actually intriguing with Mrs, C., be 
bed'a sanguine hope that he should receive a verdict at 
their hands.—It appeared that Mr. K. was in the habit 





@golug to Mr. C.s house at all honrs of the night, or 
tether morning, and that on one occasion Mr. C. went 
with him to Croydon, ia company with Mrs. C. and Miss 
W,, at an early hour in the morning, and left the two 
‘niles ender the protection of Mr. K.. They. had evi- 
here, if not of — at least of weakness, 
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such as he did not think could have been found in any 
alderman in London. Mr. S. then called the attention of 
the Jury to the letter in which Mr. K., while offering 
protection to her, still reserved as sacred his duties to 
his family. Mr. K. in his most violent professions, 
never permitted her to suppose that he would neglect 
his duty to his wife. If the Alderman, notwithstanding 
the advice of Mrs. KEAN, still frequented the theatre 
with his wife, to what damages was he entitled? He 
entreated the most liberal consideration of the Juryin 
the course he was about to pursue; for he was about to 
make out a case by calling hostile witnesses, Hein. 
tended to prove that, long before Mr. Cox came to 
London, he went home one night, and discovered a man 
in the closet adjoining his wife’s bed-room. He caused 
an interchange ef letters, and then, taking his wife 
away with him, put up tamely with his dishonour. Also 
that Mrs. C., on another occasion, had left town for 
Brighton, but he soon after learned she had goneto 
Birmingham, after Mr. K.; that” he sent his son thither, 
and then Mrs. C. returned, and was received. He (the 
son) was astonished that she was received on her return; 
but he is not called on this occasion. Mr. K. was going 
to Exeter, and as far as Salisbury. Mr.and Mrs.(. 
accompanied him; that journey cost Mr. K. about 60i. 
and Mr. C. nothing; to close the scene he would statea 
fact, which if he proved, would entirely destroy Mr. C’s 
elaim to a verdict. What would the Jury think, if he 
should prove to them that Mr. and Mrs. C. had been 
seen walking together very lovingly since the com- 
mencement of this action? What, if he could prove 
that Mr. K. had produced a sum of money and paid his 
rent for him? What could be inferred from such facts, 
but that Mr. C. had been in collusion with his wife from 
beginning to end, in order to get a sum of money, ora 
divorce. When the gentlemen of the Jury would find 
the plaintiff going to offer up his wife at the shrineof 
pollation, and retiring from there to Mr. K.’s box while 
his wife was in his dressing-room, what damages would 
they award him? ‘He was entitled to none, if he became 
the pander: to his own dishonour; and none, he was 
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confident, would be awarded, him by a. net? of his 
comtry. He had, after all the warnings of Mrs, K., 
invited: Mr. K. iv his house, made him sleep there, and 
basvleft) home the next morning, leaving Mr. K. in bed, 
It was unnecessary to say more, and therefore he would 
proceed to prove to them that which he had already 
stated. 


«J:NEWMAN, dresser to the defendant at the theatre, 
‘that Mr. and Mrs. C. were in the habit of visiting 
defendant in his dressing-room at the theatre; Mrs. C, 
bas been there without Mr.C.; sometimes alone, and 
sometimes with Miss WicKsTEAD ; never saw a servant 
with ithem; this was always before the piece began; 
MreK. has. on such occasions changed his dress, and 
they:have been present while he stripped to his bare 
atmsiand silk drawers which go over his legs, feet, and 
all; ‘those drawers are meant to represent the flesh when, 
left.uncovered, while, playing; has been there when Mr. 
K: has given'orders that she could not be admitted, and 
hevhas in consequence several times, prevented her ad- 
mission.;; has) seen Mr. and Mrs, C. in Mr. K.'s: box, 
which they jusually occupy at the theatre; Mrs. C. used, 
sometinies.to:be in Mr. K.’s box, sometimes on. the stage; 
tid: sometimes in Mr.K.’s room; saw Mrs. K, .in ‘Mr, 
K’sbox, and on those occasions there was another box, 
ifthey'came to the theatre; recollects being called upon 
t0go to Croydon, about three in the morning, but did 
not go with Mr. K.; followed on the following. day; 
and):Mrs..C;; was there, as was also Mr. K., but Mr.C. 
had Yetdrned to London; Mr.K. played that night at 
3: Mrs..C. and Miss W. were at the play ; does 
hot recollect seeing the Alderman at Croydon in the 
Joun Stuart, private box-keeper at Drary jLane 
Theatre, remembers Mr. C. coming alone, and asked him 
if Mrs:C.. was coming, and Mr. C. said yes, for she was 
vith, Mr. K., or'in Mr. K.’s dressing-room; she after- 
Wards came by a passage under the stage to the box in 
question. 


‘Miss WicksTEAD, niece to the plaintiff, proved the 
iutimaecy between the families—has often gone \into Mr. 
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K.’s box, and also in his dressing-room with her auat 
but wever recollects her unele having gone to:the 
dressing-room more than once; has no recolléction of 
a letter with mouey being given to her for her dunt; 
Frecollects a horse being lent to Mrs. C. during Mr. K.4 
absence in the country; she never received money from 
Mr. K. to appropriate to her own uses except forthe 
purposes of going to see liim; remembers going to 
Windsor with her uncle and aant and Miss Tipswett; 
passed three days there in company with Mr. K.; they 
then proceeded to Salisbury; witness went in the 
carriage with Mr. K. and Mrs. C., and Mr. C. wentioa 
post-chaise—Mr. K. paid all expenses, and lent ‘her 
uncle 10/. to pay the expenses back to London—remeni- 
bers hearing her uncle joke about pistols, but does ‘not 
remember any being produced. Has known Mr. K:to 
come to the house very late at night, but does not re- 
eollect her aunt getting ap on these occasions. Re- 
methbers Sir Ropert Kemmys: he was introduced té 
the family by a cousin of Mrs. C's; he was intimate 
with the family; Mr. C. did not like Mrs. C.’s receiving 
attentions from Sir R. Kemmys, and the intimacy was 
broken off; he invited Mr.C. to his house, and Mr. 
woald not go. Has heard her uncle say that he would 
make Mrs. C. an allowance if she would give up a certdia 
individual; and that person was Mr. WaTmore ; be said 
he would give her what she asked for as an allowance 
if she would do so. 
By Mr. Denman-—<At the time he made that promise 
he also said he never would see her again. Mr. WAét 
MORE Visited Mrs. C., ostensibly paying his addresses t 
her ;- did‘so for three or four months before they went to 
Dover ; never saw a more affectionate husband than Mr. 
C., and his affection continued finabated. to the last. 
James PaRkeR, a black man; the servant to Mr © 
for the last 11 years, was with him at Berkeley Hall 08 
a visit at Sir R. Kemmrys’; had never heard any thiog 
about a lap-dog’s barking at night ; there were two visit 
to Sir R. KEmmys’, and he only accompanied them @ 
the first; remembers the discovery of Mrs. C.’s conduct 
aud Mr.-C. immediately left the house; mentioned tole 
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master some circumstances relative to Mr. WATMORE, 

id his master told him when be next got a letter to 

ng it to him; he told him he was then going for one, 

dhe accordingly gave it to him; this was after Mr. C. 

id left the house, and before he returned to it Mrs. C. 

d gone away. : 

‘DaniEL HARLEY—Knows Mr. and Mrs. C.; saw them 
last July walking arm in arm in St. Martin’s lane. 

Cross examined—This was at 11 or 12 o'clock in the 
day, and they were going towards Charing-cross; she 
had a veil over her face, but cannot recollect whether it 
was black or white; met them just by Chandos-street ; 
has seen two ladies at the theatre with Mr. C.; knows 
it was Mrs. C., because he was constantly in the habit of 
seeing her; if he ever saw her he saw her then in S¢t; 
Martin's Lane:-—This closed the defendant's case. 

“Mf. Denman, in reply, said, that every circumstance 
which could even imply a collusion, was directly contra- 
dicted by evidence, and more particularly by the letters 


‘ themselves, by which it appeared that the guilty parties 


Were constantly apprehensive of Mr. C.’s discovering 
their intimacy; so that from the first to the last, it was 
& foul calumny to say that he had connived at his own 
dishonour 


~The Lord Chief Justice commented on the evidence itt 
summing up to the Jury, and directed them to two points. 
First,,whether, as alleged by the defendant, the plaintiff 
head.connived at his own dishonour, in which case he would 
beentitled to a verdict; the next, whether gross neg- 
j;ia not protecting the honour of his wife, did 

uot ‘appear by the evidence, which would, of course, 
lessen the amount of damages. The plaintiff must have 
been dware that Mrs. K. had declined her visits to his 
house by her non-appearance ; and certainly the undress 
Mr. K. was not such as a virtuous female should wish 
to'see him in. With regard to Sir R. Kemmys, no 
¢riminal connection had been proved, although enough 
had.been shewn to raise a strong suspicion of such a 
tireumstance, In the absence of positive proof, however, 
theeoudact of Mr. C. had been strictly proper with 
teepect: to that transaction, aud from that they might 
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infer that he was deceived, and had not connived at his 
own dishonour; in which inference they would be 
strongly borne out by the letters which had been read,” 
. The Jury consulted about half an hour, and then 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages E1éuT 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


“ The common business of life, too intensely pursued, makes men 
unmindfal of precepts, and maxims of virtue, which they are more 
apt to forget iv the eager pursuits of their avocations, than to abandon 
through waut of principle. The Drama awakens them to virtue, ex- 
ercises all the kinder emotions, and by its influence over the mind and 
feelings prevents that moral stagnation which so much tends to = 
and brutify.”’ . 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Dec. 27.—Pizarro—HARLEQUIN AND THE TALKING 
Birp; or, the Singing Trees and Golden Waters. 
jist time.] 


folks were entertained, as usual at this festive and 
laughing season of. the year, with a new pantomime; 
and if noisy tongues and clapping hands be indicatious 
of satisfaction, there was abundant testimony of its 
existence manifested by one of as crowded houses Wwe 
ever witnessed. The play of “ Pizarro,” preceded the 
pantomime; and as we go to the theatre at these holiday 
times ‘to join in the merriment aud share in the laugh, 
however produced, we bid a‘truce to criticism. The 
story is so well known to all readers of fairy tales, that 
we shall not take the trouble of analyzing it but pro 

at once to a description of the scenery and inci 

the piece:itself. In point of effect the Haunted Kitchet, 














This evening the children and the more grown holiday 
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favorite, and drew down many a hearty burst of genuine 
it a This scene merits particular notice. In 
this enchanted kitchen is given an incantation ‘scene 
in burlesque of the celebrated one in “ Der Freischiitz.” 
We have ut the back, alarge Gothic window, an old 
staircase and antique clock, a cistern, jack-towel, large 
#alt-box, great fire-place, with two tea-kettles, and two 
sancepans, a circular set of stew stoves in the centre. 
At;the opening of the scene, two cats anda dog are 
seen lying before the fire, an owl perched before a 
broken pane of glass, and a magpie in his cage. The 
Clown is seen raising the pot-lids round the stew-stoves, 
and peeping and tasting the contents ; after the chorus 
the clock strikes twelve—the cuckoo heard between 
each stroke—at the twelfth, with a large beef-fork, he 
taises a. calf’s head out of a large pot— 





Samuel, Samuel! appear! 


The Ghost of a Covk rises out of the dripping-pan— 
the Clown stands aghast, peeping over the stew-stove at 
him. The Cook vanishes—the Clown fans himself with 
the saucepan-lid, and one of the stew-holes blazes up; 
he finds the frying-pan, and makes the requisite prepara- 
tions; during this Pantaloon appears above—the Clown 
beckons to him. The pancakes begin to fry; at last he 
(esses, and cries—ONE. The magpie flies out of the 
eage—the kitchen fire lights up—the tea-kettles boil 
ovet=—the cook-maid enters, but is knocked down by a 
blow with the rolling-pino—TWO. The pendulum of the 
chek-is agitated—the dishes dance on the shelves—all 
théstew-stoves light up, aad a tin meat-screen, followed 
byasirloin of beef well spitted, walk across the stage. 
The ,copper-lid flies up, and a leg of mutton dances up 
accompanied by carrots and turnips—also, the ghost of 
&chamber-maid passes with a pan of hot coals, preceded 
byisix lighted chamber candlesticks—THREE. A rat 

itakes place upon the upper shelf—the salt-box 

es violently. ‘Iwo fowling-pieces, hung against 

Wall, go off—plates and dishes fall—watchmen ap- 
‘window and spring rattles. The jack-towel 

moves violently—the ghost of a coachman on a elothes- 
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horse drives across. The Cook appears in a dripping 


pau—the whole kitchen is in motion—and a penéral i 
‘uproar ends the scene! sp 
In the course of the piece we are delighted with a very : Ve 
fite'sea view, while we are, at the same time, atnused. gr 
with some of the tricks of the Clown and his comrades, rer 
The quiz against the size of the haify caps of the Guards fes 
had no point, and faited; and the pickpockets at ‘the the 
Lord Mayor’s Show did not deserve much booty, froin the 
their evident want of skill in their adventutous vocation, int 
The omission of both those scenes, and that of the ar. mu 
rival of the rocket coach, might also be advantageous; exp 
although we must confess there was something ladicrows be 
in the rocket seizing on the dickey behind the coach, affe 
and twirling Clown and Pantaloon in the midst of the nec 
fires which the rocket emitted. The procession of the coin 
glass-blowers might share a similar fate. The panoramic anti 
view was good; and the transformation of a few old wp 
houses into the premises of the Steam-washing Compaiy, this. 
‘was amongst the best hits of the mechanical department to.tl 
of tae piece. Auld Riekie, a scene by STANFIELD, and. 
was a fine specimen, and some of our Edinburgh friends, than 
who sat near us, recognized the Calton Hill, ahd the exhil 
Tron Chureh, and part of the New Town of Edinburgh, leat, 
with earnest feelings of delight. Some of the scess ff their 
are admirable specimens of art-——we would particularly field 
notice the first and last scenes. Master EDMONDS wa Seria, 
deservedly encored in a very pretty Scotch air, and the ‘im the 
eurtain fell amidst general applause. The machimety The «1 
‘was well worked, considering it was the first represent» hibite 
tion of the piece, and baving undergone few necewty verte 
curtailments, it has become a great favorite with th Quillit; 
public. Up, an 





In consequence of the extensive review of the two iste 
esting trials which we have given in our present sumbef, 
‘we are onder. the necessity of postpuning the 
der of our Theatrical Inquisition untit eur next aumbet} 
we whall therefore merely present our readers with’! 
account of ; ' mgt 
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MR. KEAN’S RECEPTION. 


dan, 24 24.—This evening the audience, or more properly. 
speaking, the spectators, were presented with rather a no- 


- yekentertainment—the pantomimic representation of the: 


great historical tragedy of our immortal bard. Mr. Kean 
teaamed the exercise of the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession this night in the part of Richard the Third, for 
the first time since the late verdict against him.. Upon 
the-announcement of his appearance, after the short 
interval. of a few days since the finding such verdict, 
wuch displeasure was excited, and disapprobation was 
expressed by those who would not, and who could not, 


be influenced e¢ither by personal dislike, or by any 


affected fastidiousness on the score of morality. Asa 
necessary consequence, therefore, of such a formidable 
coincidence of public opinion, much. opposition was 
anticipated ? and the result of this performer’s speedy, 
perhaps premature appearance, has amply verified 
this:opinion. From an early hour the various entrances 
to:the:.theatre were blocked up by anxious crowds, 
and:.when the doors were opened, a scene:of more 

ja: personal inconvenience—-of actual peril, was 
exhibited. ..The struggle for admission, though -vio- 
leaty; waa, however, short; and those who failed in 


- their first efforts, retired exhausted and relinquished the 


field to.those who were more muscular, or more perse- 
vering in their attempts. The rush was, of course, violent 
im the extreme, and the house was filled-upon the instant. 
Phe «theatre, though now crowded to the extreme, ex- 

ited.no symptom of displeasure or discontent; the 
overture was performed and listened to with the tran- 
quillity usual upon ordinary occasions. The curtaindrew 
up; and then the smothered tumult broke out generally 
and simultaneously through the entire house. The. first 
acenes of “ Richard the Third,” were performed in dumb 


‘thow.:The. performers, we are sure, acquitted themselves 
“with propriety ; they delivered, we make vo doubt, the 
‘parts net down for them with sound emphasis and good 
‘Gnaretion, but not a word could be heard. , The. actors, 


-persevered with a laudable firmness,in the ap- 
‘parent. |recital. of their characters, andthe crowd. was 
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equally persevering in their outeries and their clamour, 
The language of SHAKSPEARE was inaudible, and in its 
place was vociferated, “ Off, off! Kean, KEAN!” The 
clamour continued without interruption antil the appear. 
ance of Richard himself, when it was, if pussible, re. 
doubled. Mr. Kean was visibly dejected upon his en. 
trance, and the reception he met with was snch as could 
not diminish that dejection, or inspire him with anything 
like a hope of conciliating the assemblage before him, 
Exclamations of “ Shame, shame!” Off, off!” were heard 
upon allsides, mingled, however, with great approbation, 
and expressions of encouragement. 


« And some ten voices cried, ‘God save King Richard!" 


His attempts to recite the character, of which he isthe 
best, perhaps theonly living, personification, were utterly 
fruitless; all his efforts were drowned in the incessant 
tumult that was raised around him. He was doomed to 
perform that character, the delineation of which raised 
him to reputation and to fame, in ignominious sileuce; 
The music of that voice, upon which attention dweltde. 
lighted—the magic of that eye, which rendered the faculty 
of speech almost superfluous——were exercised in vain; 
they were unheeded and contemned : the charm that fas 
cinated, the spell that bound him to his.audience, seemed 
dissolved for ever. Nor was the public indignation con. 
fined to him alone: it was vented with impartial fary 
upon all his brethren of the night. The martial appear- 
ance of Mr. WALLACK, as Richmond, could not save bia 
from contumely and insult. The innocent young Princes, 
who could never have offended (except, perhaps, upon 
the stage), were treated with the same implacable resent- 
ment ; they found the audience as hostile as their merei- 
less uncle. At one period we thought we perceived s 
relenting spirit ; we thought the interesting a 









of our favourite, Mrs. West, had allayed the ston 
but-our hopes were disappointed,—the tumult was ‘to 
cease only with the performance itself. ‘During thé 
Jatter scenes, in which he appears the soldier and: the 
king, and io which his genius shone with sach brillianey; 
Mr. Kean appeared to us to redouble his efforts for the 
purpose of procuring a hearing, but he completely 
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faiied.. This pantomine (for such of course it was) was 
hereeminently beautiful. Those parts of the play which 
called down the particular (if we could make any dis- 
tiection) reprobation of the audience, were the courtship 
scenes. That of the funeral seemed to excite particular 
antipathy ; it was, io truth, the most melancholy funeral 
weever witnessed upon the stage. The scenes in 
mbich the Aldermen of London make their appear- 
ance seemed also to raise various associations in the 


minds. of the spectators. We mention the represen- 


tation of these incidents as if they produced greater 
ebullitions of dissatisfaction; though, to say the truth, 
the displeasure exhibited by a most crowded assem- 
blage was so great and so systematic throughonat, 
that it, is impossible to affirm where it did increase 
or where it reached its climax. And thus it has been 
our painful duty to record the weight of. public 
odiuom which has fallen intensely (though we venture 
to, believe it will not rest permanently) upon the head 
ef,the.ablest performer since the time of G4sRRICK. 
When, the curtain fell, Mr. WaLLack made his ap- 
pearance to announce something, we know not what; 
histips moved as if he were speaking, bat he was 
drivea:.from the stage amidst a scene of tumult and 
con{waion.. 
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‘COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
she ii ce memes é 
Dee. 27.—George Barnwell—HakLEQUIN AND THE 
— OF WANTLEY; or More of More Hali [ist 


This pantomime is (we believe) the production of 
young GaimALp1, at least he appears to have been the 
erranger of the piece. It was rather coldly received. 
The litfle dialogue that there is, is destitute of a good 
joke, end. the music and singing are of the ordinary 
commen-place merit of productions of this description. 
The-scenery sustained rather than enhanced the charac. 
terof this house for its admitted superiority in thie im- 
fertant: department of dramatic illusion; althongh it 
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220 THE DRAMA, &c. 





has of late had a powerful rival to contend with. The 
plot is so childish that it is not worth rehearsing ;— 
More, destroys the Dragon, who is an instrument in 
the hands of Sulphur-ball, a spirit of air, who holds a 
malignant war with Chrystillo, a spirit of the waters; 
the latter triumphs, and the Dragon becoming Clown; 
More, Harlequin; &c. the usual rovtine commences, 

It has been said by a critic of some eminence, “ that 
young GRIMALDI and his father are as like each other as 
two peas :” weown we are not quiteof this opinion; cer. 
tainly much of the elasticity of limb, and of spirit, that dis. 
tinguished the father also marks the performances of the 
son ; but that versatile invention of tricks and irresistible 
vis comica of countenance which made old GRIMALDI 
the first of favorites in this species of performance was 
altogether his own: it- was peculiar and unrivalled, 
There was little of variety in his tricke, and many of 
them were failures. His quick journey from York to 
London, and his steam apparatus for travelling, were 
perlaps the newest and the best. The new Columbine, 
Miss RomMER, is pretty and sprightly ; she dances in 
‘a ‘praceful and well-executed style; her figure is 
slender, and she is scarcely equal to the fatigue of three 
or four hours perpetual danciug. The‘ best ‘scene (8 
truly admirable one) was the grand sailing-mateh, by 
the Harlequin, the Spitfire, the St. George, and the 
Don Giovanni, for. the Cumberland Cup, represented 
in a moving panorama commencing at Blackfriars. 
bridge, passing through the other bridges, and showing 
the: intended alterations of the grand promenade on the 
banks of the Thames. Epsom Race-course was vridicu- 
lously represented by an ill-dressed mob and a few lazy 
donkeys. ‘There’ was a very correct representation, 
however, of Blackfriars-bridge Macadamizing.—The 
house was extremely full, and the annoancement: for 
repetition was not received with very marked appro 
bation. Since -the first night some: of the “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable” tricks have been curtailed, and some 
attempted illusions (which were so glaring as. to be no 
illusious. at all,) have been .expanged, and «the piece 
has been night\y performed with considerable success 














